




















Only FIRESTONE [a 4 
Ground Grip Tires} — 3 
HaveThesePatented | 
and Exclusive 
Advantages: 

Triple-Braced Traction 
Bars, which cannot 
bend, break or tear off. 

Longer Tire Life, because 
of the patented Firestone 
Gum-Dipping process. 

Tread Guaranteed Not 
to Loosen, because of 
extra layers of Gum- 
Dipped cords under the 
tread. 

Scientifically - Spaced 
Traction Bars provide 
better cleaning. 

52 to 89 Extra Inches of 
Traction Bar Length 
give greater traction. 

32% Greater Tread Bar 
SurfaceContactassures 
increased pulling power. 

21% Flatter Triplte- 
Braced Tread provides 
shoulder traction. 


Listen to. The Voice of Firestone with Margaret 
Speaks and Alfred Wallenstein, Monday 
evenings, Nationwide N. B. C. Red Network. 


See Firestone Tires made in the Firestone Factory 
and Exhibition Building at New York World’s 
Fair. Also visit the Firestone Exhibit at the Golden 
Gate International Exposition at San Francisco. 


Firestone BATTERIES 


For a quicker start and more of them, be sure your 
new battery is a Firestone. Ask about the Firestone 
Battery Changeover Plan. 






skidding. 





FOR CARS, TRUCKS AND SCHOOL BUSES 


The Firestone Convoy Tire carries a Lifetime 

Guarantee. It delivers long, safe mileage on 

rural roads at low cost per mile. This high 

b gy: © , long mileage tire is Triple-Safe against 
angers of blowouts, 


FIRESTONE PUT THE FARM 


IT was Firestone that developed the first practical 
pneumatic tractor tire and put the farm on rubber. And 
now it’s Firestone that makes it easy for you to equip 
your tractor and implements with Firestone Ground 
Grip Tires right now — when you need them — and to 
pay for them at your convenience by means of the 
Firestone Farm Tire Payment Plan. The money you save 
on fuel actually helps pay for the tires. And the quick 
and economical Firestone Wheel Changeover Plan 
makes it possible for you to equip your present steel-lug 
wheel tractor with Firestone Ground Grip Tires without 
loss of time and at low cost. When you place your order 
for your new tractor or wheeled farm implement, advise 
your dealer to deliver it equipped with Firestone Ground 
Grip Tires. 


Try a set of Firestone Ground Grip Tires on your 
Own tractor, on your own farm without cost or 
obligation. Make your own time and fuel test and see 
for yourself how Firestone Ground Grip Tires save 
many hours and many dollars every day. Ask your 
nearby Implement Dealer, Firestone Tire Dealer or 
Firestone Auto Supply and Service Store about the 
Firestone free demonstration plan and arrange today 
for a demonstration on your own farm. Satisfy yourself 
that Firestone Ground Grip Tires will do everything 
we claim for them. And find out how little it costs to 
put your farm on rubber. 








The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


C A copy of the new 1939 Firestone Farm Guide Book. 





OD Full details of the Firestone Cut-Down Wheel Plan. 





punctures and 















Copyright, 1939, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Without obligation on my part, please send me (check below): 
CT Information about the Firestone Farm Tire Payment Plan. 


CT Please demonstrate the performance and economy of Firestone 
Ground Grip Tires with my own tractor on my own farm. 
LCC T TS ee 
MINE. TON ss aie 6 tide oss w4s0,s od eou easer 


ON RUBBER 
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_ NO secret to growers that a. good spray 
program with proper timing will result in 
better quality of fruit and higher yields. 
Insects and fungous diseases, if not properly 
controlled, retard proper leaf development, 
and damage fruit, affecting yield and causing 
a higher percentage of cull losses. 


. There is a GRASSELLI Insecticide or Fungi- 


cide for almost every important insect or dis- 
ease attacking fruit. Growers can depend on 
these tested products backed by the research 
of du Pont Pest Control Laboratories. 


*GRASSELLI Lead Arsenate 


A heavy type lead high in killing power, low in water 
soluble arsenic. It is compatible with summer oils 
and lays down an even protective film without being 
detrimental to leaf development or fruit coloration. 
GRASSELLI Lead Arsenate has excellent suspension 
qualities and works well through long lines. 


*NuREXFORM Lead Arsenate 


A spreader type lead of high specification..It is com- 
patible with lime. sulfur and has unusual suspension 
qualities permitting a spray of uniform strength from 
the mix. NuREXFORM spreads evenly, — no 
gaps on fruit or foliage. 
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GRASSELLI SPRAY PRODUCTS 


*SULFORON Wettable Sulfur 
A micro-fine wettable sulfur. It does not react with 
arsenicals, mixes readily with water and sticks to foli- 
age with excellent spreading and covering power. 


Flotation Sulfur 
A fine particle paste economical and effective for 
apples, peaches, plums and cherries. It will mix in 
the spray tank with slight agitation. 


*ALORCO Cryolite 

A fluorine insecticide of fine particle size. It has 
shown excellent control of flea weevil, codling moth 
and plum curculio. Recommended in many sections 
for late cover sprays, this Cryolite is removed by 
ordinary washing methods. 

To help you grow clean fruit ask your supplier fer 
GRASSELLI Spray Products. 





OTHER 
Grass abe. ¥-S. PAY. On, ell; 
SPRAY PRODUCTS 
Calcium Arsenate Bordeaux Mixture 
Lime Sulfur Zinc Sulfate 
* DUTOX Barium Fivosilicate * BLACK LEAF “40” 
* PARAPONT Paradichlorobenzene * FLUXIT Spreader 


* Trade Marks 
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F you're using pas- 

senger car tires 

on your ¥ to % ton 

trucks, you'll be interested in know- 

ing that inany users are getting from 

TWO to THREE times longer mile- 

age by changing over to Goodyear’s 
new Stop-Start Truck Airwheel. 


That’s because it’s built for truck 
service; passenger car tires are not 
—no more than a trotting horse is 
suited to plowing. In the Stop-Start 
you get an extraheavy “work horse” 
tread with up to 30% deeper non- 
skid traction—for longer, slower wear. 


You get big square-cut shoulders 
with deep-cut notches that give 
extra grip in ruts and disperse 
carcass heat. And you get this 


Save with 


THE GREATEST NAME 


GOQOD*YEAR 


STOP-START TRUCK AIRWHEEL 
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—say users of this “work horse” 

tire specially built for light trucks 

— Goodyear’s new STOP-START 
TRUCK AIRWHEEL* 


massive, longer-wearing tread 
on a 6-ply body of low stretch 
Supertwist* cord that insures maxi- 
mum durability. 


Even the beads are reenforced 
molded truck type design to pro- 
vide greatest protection against 
rim-cutting. Thousands of users 
are saving money with Stop-Starts 
— why not you? All Goodyear 
dealers have them. 


*Trade-marks of The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company 


IN RUBBER 
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Farsighted fruit promoters 
making clever use of motion pictures: 
for trade and consumer education, | 
More than a year ago, Pacific North. = 
west Fruits, Inc., started the current” 
parade with their “Doc Apple” film, | 
now touring European markets. The | 
Oregon-Washington-California Pear” 
Bureau has just announced a sound = 


movie entitled, “Pear Lands of the 
Pacific,” which covers all phases of » 


pear production from tree to con. = 
sumer. A cast of professional players 
takes part in this movie. Latest ad. 
dition to the California Fruit Grows = 
ers Exchange series of recipe color” 
films is “Citrus on Parade.” This ™ 
organization has just completed an. — 
other movie, “Golden Journey,” por: “a 
traying the historic development of | 
orange culture. The latter film is — 
particularly adapted to school show. ~ 
ings. a 

To the long list of new fruit by-] 
products there was added early last ™ 
month grapefruit seed oil. The new” 
product has been developed at Winter | 
Haven, Fla., by R. J. Cohen who hag 
just shipped the first carload to New 7 
Jersey where it sold for five cents a ™ 
pound. Commercially, the oil is used7 
for treating textiles so they will take” 
dyes satisfactorily. Florida Experie 9 
ment Station’s Dr. W. M. Neal has™ 
tested grapefruit seed meal from” 
which the oil has been removed and™ 
reports that it has possibilities as ag 
livestock feed, particularly for calf} 
feeding to replace butterfat of whole | 


milk. ; 


vvyv 


Answering a request issued by Na+ 7 


tional Apple Institute, to co-operate | 


in a series of weekly drives to sell = 


apples, an official of the National 7 


Association of Chain Drug Stores re-~ 


plied: “In our drives on various kinds ~ 
of fruit, we make it a point not to sell = 


the fruit as fruit because we believe ~ 


this business belongs to the groce 
stores... . I really think the best jo 


could be done on apple juice and, as — 
a matter of fact, if. apple juice were | 
as intensively promoted as orange | 
juice and grapefruit juice, I think it 7 
would create a market for an apple | 


product which is very small today and 
could be very large.” 
vy © ¥ 


The intensity with which plant dis- ~ 
eases are taking their toll of fruit 7 
crops was recently pointed out in | 
Plant Disease Reporter. Strawberries @ 
suffer most, having an average cut in | 
yield due to infections of 25.1 per 7 


q 


. 


cent. Other fruits and their average © 


yearly losses from 


diseases are: = 


apples, 12.6 per cent ; peaches, 9.0 per.” 
cent; pears, 8.1 per cent; cherries, | 


11.6 per cent and grapes, 8.1 per cent. 
MAY, 1989 
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ATTENTION, PLEASE! 


Again at the request of readers 
in every part of the 


country the editorial pages 


of the JUNE issue 


American Fruit Grower 


will be given over entirely to 


-THE 
ANNUAL DIRECTORY 


and 


BUYER'S GUIDE 


E. G. K. MEISTER, Publisher 
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INTERNATIONALS 
Are All-Truck Trucks 


.. Built for the Hardest Farm Work! 


International Trucks are built P, 2 
low-cost operation in all classes * 
field and farm-to-market hauling, 
Some are available with a two-speed _ 
rear axle which doubles the number 
of forward and reverse speeds, 
This means extra pulling power when 
you need it in tough spots and 
speed when you want it over good 
going . . . maximum efficiency, fuel 
economy, and long truck life. 


Not a Single Compromise with Passenger Car PICKUP TRUCKS 
Construction in the Entire International Line in 3 Sizes 


f An unusual choice is offered the 
Many farmers take International Trucks on their appearance light-truck user in the International 
value and accept International Harvester's truck-building experi- eS ee ee a Press 
ence as positive proof of economical performance. Other buyers 125 inches. The % rs ton Medal 
go over the engineering features and sell themselves methodically D-15 has a 130-inch wheelbase. 
on International all-truck construction. Whichever way you select 


your truck, you'll get the same answer. 


Internationals have everything you want. a 4 DP) 





The International dealer or nearby Com- 
pany-owned branch is ready to show them 
to you and point out the right model for 
your work. Or we will send you a catalog 
on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS] 
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After two five-minute hailstorms in the Purdue orchard, Bedford, Ind., in 1938. 


Every fruit grower has had per- 
sonal experiences with hailstorms 
and he knows that direct injury to 
fruit, foliage, and trees is not the 
only loss that may result when his 
crop has suffered from this uncon- 
trollable weather hazard. In 1938, 
two severe hailstorms struck the 80- 
acre Purdue apple orchard at Bed- 
ford, Ind., beat off large numbers of 
apples and leaves, and scarred prac- 
tically all fruits left on the trees. 
This occurred during the hatching 
period of first brood codling moth 
larva, and while these worms seemed 
to avoid the corky areas as points 
of entrance, the second and third 
brood worms found the hail marks 


desirable places to start into the 
fruit. 

In order to provide definite infor- 
mation on the number and location 
of the initial worm entrances, all hail 
marks were sliced open on wormy 
fruits at harvest and entrances re- 
corded in three classes, namely, 
those that entered through hail 
marks, not through hail marks, and 
at the calyx. The number of calyx 
entrances wads so very small that 
they are not recorded in the accom- 
panying table. 

Two widely different spray pro- 
grams were followed in this orchard 
in 1938: lead-oil in a heavy first 
brood schedule with last cover spray 


CODLING MOTH 


CONTROL 


IN A 


HAIL 


INJURED 
ORCHARD 


By C. L. BURKHOLDER 


Purdue University 


Agricultural Experiment Station 


June 2 and 3 on 65 acres, and pro- 
prietary nicotine-bentonite and oil 
on 15 acres with last cover August 
11. See schedules 1 and 2 in the 
table. In the case of Grimes, the 
frequent cover sprays throughout 
the summer in schedule 2 (nicotine- 
bentonite and oil) seemed to cause 
a reduction in entrances through 
hail marks, while with schedule 2 
(lead-oil in first brood only) there 
were 147 entrances through hail 
marks vs. 84 not through hail cut 
areas. On the Winesap variety both 
types of spray schedules gave ex- 
cellent protection to uncut surfaces, 
with most of the original entrances 
starting in a hail scar. See table. 


Codling Moth Control in a Hail Injured Orchard 
Purdue Farm, Bedford, Ind., 1938 


Variety 


Spray schedule 
Total fruits - 
examined 
Worm entranc- 
es through 
Worm entranc- 
es not through 
hail marks 

otal entranc- 


Schedule 1—Received calyx, calyx top-off, and 4 
first brood cover sprays with lead arsenate and 
summer oil in 3 of the 4 covers and in a second top- 
off applied between the second and third cover 
sprays. Last spray June 6. 

Schedule 2—Same as schedule 1 up to second cover, 
then 8 cover sprays of factory process nicotine- 
bentonite plus one-half per cent summer oil. Last 
spray August 11. 


(Continued on page 21) 


Photograph on the left shows what was left of 
a fine apple tree after a severe hailstorm. 
PAGE 7 











MODERN WEAPONS FOR FROST FIGHTERS 


SSIBILITIES of entire fruit crops being wiped out by frost, and a 
better understanding of the technical phases of frost protection for 
orchards and groves have brought about what amounts to a revo- 
lutionary change in the weapons man is using today for fighting frost. 
in California, public-minded leaders have a standing monetary offer 
to the individual who perfects a frost protection method that will do 
away with the unpleasant smoke nuisance associated with the use of 
smudge pots. But the problem is not centered in one state. Growers 
of all types of fruit, some more often than others, must face this 
matter of protecting their investments and profits against low, tem- 
peratures which occur when there is a possibility of loss to developing 
crops. Growers can take advantage of the knowledge of trained 
weather specialists only by having equipment thet will give efficient 
protection after these observers have issued thir warnings.  Illustra- 
tions on this page show the latest in frost fighting equipment. Top, 


left, is a scene from the door of an airplane that has been mounted 
on a 40-foot steel tower after removal of landing gear and wings, 
Top, right, shows motor and a part of the propeller of the aircraft. 
Center is a view of the plane and tower in the Mantle and Mantle 
orchard in Ohio. Mounted on a shaft, the plane turns so that stirred- 
up air reaches a maximum orchard area. Last year, H. L. Mantle says 
the plane saved 30 acres of fruit on a cold spring night when trees: 
were in blossom. Right and left above are types of wind machines 
in use for citrus protection. The machine at left forces heat out over 
groves as it stirs up the air. An entirely new principle of frost pro- 
tection is illustrated by the photos below. Quintor Bashore of Covina, 
Calif., has installed therapeutic lamps in a lemon grove which gi 
off infra-red rays. These rays, says Bashore, protect trees and Fruit 
from cold injury. Views show the grove by day and night and Mr. 
Bashore at the control switches and placing a lamp in outlet. 


Photographs below—The California Citrogrph 


Roe 
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By H. A. ROLLINS 


Connecticut State College 


Tu tropical storm that roared into 
New England on September 21, 1938, 
raised havoc with many orchards in 
its path. It is estimated that 25 per 
cent of the apple trees in commercial 
orchards were seriously damaged and 
that probably about 10 per cent were 
ruined. It was a sad sight in the storm 
area to see all of the fruit on the 


ground and so many trees severely 
damaged or blown over with roots — 


exposed. 

The loss to New England orchards 
was most severe in Rhode Island, 
eastern Connecticut, eastern Massa- 
chusetts, and southern New Hamp- 
shire. The tree injury was largely 
confined to the root system, but in 
some orchards there was considerable 
breakage in the tops and severe fruit 
spur injury on the windward side of 
the trees. 

Vigorous growing trees with dense 
tops were generally blown over by 
the hurricane winds with a velocity of 
more than 100 miles per hour; while 
the weaker trees. permitted the wind 
to low through. McIntosh and trees 
of this type were badly uprooted while 


_ Baldwin trees 30 years and older suf- 


fered from the breakage of limbs. 
Many of the older Baldwin trees were 
producing their first good crop since 
the winter injury of 1933-34 but their 
branches were very brittle. Fruit 
growers deserve a lot of credit for 
keeping their chins up and for the way 
they tackled the tremendous task of 
salvaging fruit and uprooted trees. 
Although two-thirds of the Mc- 
Intosh apples had been harvested in 


southern New England before the. 


hurricane, the drop apple problem was 
serious. The Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation officials showed 


excellent co-operation and should be 


complimented for the real aid they 
extended to the New England fruit 
growers at a time of extreme need. 
Over 500,000 bushels of hurricane 


apples were purchased by this organ- 
ization and distributed to families on 
relief. In addition to the prompt re- 
turn of cash to the growers, this Fed- 
eral purchasing program aided ma- 
terially in preventing demoralization 
of the New England apple market. 

Most of the growers set up the 
apple trees that had been blown over 
if they were profitable varieties in 
good vigor on good orchard soil and 
if not more than one-half the root sys- 
tem had been broken. Most of the 
trees were pulled back as soon as pos- 
sible after the storm. It was necessary 
to dig out so that the roots would fall 

. back into their original position. Trees 
were pulled up slowly to avoid further 
root breakage and guyed securely so 
that new anchorage roots might de- 
velop. The soil was either tamped or 
puddled in around ‘the roots, so that 
there would not be air spaces under 
the crown and main roots which might 
cause winter injury, the drying out 
of the roots, and a mouse hazard. 
Where the soil was washed or puddled 
in around the roots, the trees should 
be most likely to recover. 

Where additional mulching ma- 
terial was applied last fall it should 
have helped to protect against winter 
injury of the roots and even if ap- 
plied this spring should be a great help 
in keeping the soil moist during the 
growing season. Mulching especially 
on the side where there are broken 
roots is a worth-while practice: 

Since temperatures of 15 degrees 
F. would cause some winter injury to 
these exposed roots, growers tried to 
protect all exposed roots before cold 
weather. It was encouraging to find 
that practically all of the fruit trees 
that were worth salvaging were 
straightened up and staked before 
Thanksgiving. 

Records show that the last New 
England hurricane was. in September 

(Continued on page 20) 
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By DEAN HALLIDAY 


ARK TWAIN must have had 
fruit growers in mind when he said, 
“Everybody complains about the 
weather, but nobody does anything 
about it.” ; 

In replying to this charge. fruit 
growers will growl, “Well, what can 
we do about it?” And the answer is 
to suggest, as I do here, that fruit 
growers try to understand the 
weather by making a study of it. 
It’s a fascinating subject when one 
approaches it with an open mind, 
and, of course, it’s mighty important 
in this matter of fruit. growing. 

Gayle Pickwell in his recent book 
entitled “Weather” says, “Every 
year, every month, every day, every 
hour, the weather about us presents 
material of interest. The sun shines, 
clouds fly, winds blow, rains fall. 
One of the most fascinating phases 
of all knowledge lies in answering 
for these the ‘why.’ A _ sense of 
accomplishment and genuine satis- 
faction attend the learning of 
weather. A feeling of satisfaction 
attends when one is able to under- 
stand the drama of hail, for instance, 
and to be able to forecast weather 
with the accuracy of the intelligent 
amateur.” 

Mark Twain’s ironic accusation is 
no longer true, according to Dr. 
Pickwell. Man, he points out, is not 
only recording and predicting the 
weather but is controlling the work 
of the weather. Dr. Pickwell means, 
of course, that man, the scientist, is 
doing these things. 

What can fruit growers do about 
the weather? Well, since you can’t 
control it, why not learn to under- 
stand and predict it for your own 
immediate locality? The latter ac- 
complishment will prove of great 
help in planning frost protection 
measures, and in regulating spray- 
ing operations. In fact, understand- 
ing the weather has a bearing on 
practically all fruit culture opera- 
tions. 

How many fruit growers reading 
this article have good thermometers 
for outdoor use? Htw many have 
a barometer? How many have a 
wind gauge? How many have a 
rain gauge? How many have dew 
point apparatus? How many have 
a weather vane? 

I don’t see many upraised hands, 
yet all these instruments can be of 
practical help in fruit growing. A 
thermometer, a barometer, and a 
weather vane, in good working con- 
dition, are indispensable aids in the 
business of fruit growing, yet how 
many fruit growers have all three? 
The other instruments listed above 
will also prove almost indispensable 
once a fruit grower has set about to 
study and understand the weather. 
I am only an editor, yet at my home 

(Continued on page 25) 
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the WEATHER, 
* MR. FRUIT GROWER 


Cumulo-Nimbus, the Thunderhead Cloud, is shown in the top 
photograph. Excepting only the cloud of the tornado, it is the 
most spectacular of all clouds. It is the enemy of the fruit 
grower for hail often accompanies the torrents of rain it brings. 
How. the sun “draws water’ is shown in the photograph above 
Photographs and descriptions are from ‘Weather’ ECE MC MILS 
well, through the courtesy of McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc 
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Hail-damaged peaches are shown in the above photo, 
courtesy Aetna Insurance Company. At right are hail- 
stones photographed by Gayle Pickwell for his book, 
“Weather,” published by McGraw-Hill Book Company. 


As MORE and more growers take 
advantage of hail insurance protec- 
tion, they report that, in reality, this 
insurance is a silver lining in the 
clouds of worry and disappointment 
that form when hailstorms strike their 
fruit crops. The following discussion 
brings out reasons why hail insurance 
is becoming increasingly popular in 
the fruit production industry. 

No particular importance was at- 
tached by Pennsylvania grower A. E. 
Reist to a thunderstorm forming over 
his 100-acre apple and peach orchard. 
He had just finished his Sunday din- 
ner when—but let Mr. Reist relate in 
his own words the story of what hap- 
pened that June afternoon. 

“At about three o’clock the storm 
seemed to center about a mile west of 
our farm, the wind shifting from the 
southwest and becoming very strong. 
Before we knew it, we were in the 
heart of the worst hailstorm we ever 
witnessed. Not a leaf was left in the 
vineyard and about 80 per cent of the 
PAGE 12 


leaves on the apple and peach trees 
were blown and cut off. The bark of 
the trees was cut and the injury will 
be noticeable for years. By nine 
o’clock that night there were piles of 
hail washed together that amounted 
to several bushel baskets of hail to the 
pile. The hailstones were about the 
size of sour cherries. At noon there 
was a crop on my trees with a gross 
value of $20,000. The next day, ex- 
perienced fruit growers said they 
wouldn’t take my crop as a gift.” 

A real shock to Mr. Reist? Yes, 
but not as bad as it might have been, 
because, fortunately, he was protect- 
ed by hail insurance. He explains: 
“Thirty days after the storm we were 
reimbursed for losses by our hail in- 
surance company. No orchard is im- 
mune from hailstorms and one hail- 
storm can easily destroy the work of 
a lifetime.” 

While hail occurs in widely scat- 
tered areas, there is still a marked 

(Continued on page 22) 
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the 


SILVER LINING 


to the 


DARK CLOUDS 
of 
DISASTER 


By WM. H. ZIPF 























The: 
Ever-Threatening 


7 Enemy of 


Growing Fruit is 


Af any moment ruin may drop from the sky, undoing 
IG the hard work of months and changing good prospects 


into heavy loss. 
Don't carry all this risk yourself. Your investment in 


time and money can be safeguarded by substantial 
)S insurance companies whose risks are distributed over 


the country. 





Protect Your Crop with 


HAIL INSURANCE 














tna Insurance Company Insurance Company ot North America 
World Fire & Marine Insurance Company Alliance Insurance Company 
Piedmont Fire Insurance Company Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Company Sentinel Fire Insurance Company 
National Security Insurance Company Michigan Fire & Marine Insurance Company 








Central Insurance Company of Baltimore New England Fire Insurance Company 





Select one of the above named companies. Fill in and mail this 
coupon and full information will be sent, free. 









Name of one of the above companies. 


HAIL DEPARTMENT . 
209 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me full Information regarding Hail insurance on 
Growing Crops. 
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SYSTEMATIC THINNING OF PEACHES 


A. GRANT FOX, Normandale, On- 
tario, Canada, has well over 200 acres 
of bearing peach trees. Mr. Fox has made 
a marked success in the growing of fine 
peaches. He grows many varieties which 
ripen throughout the season and sells his 
entire crop at the farm. At a recent 
meeting of the American Pomological 
Society, he said among other things: 

“I am a grower, and naturally it seems 
to me that it is imperative to produce a 
No. 1 product. This, I believe, applies 
more especially to peaches than to any of 
the other kinds of fruit. 

“The consumer wants big peaches. On 
big crop years there seems to be one way 
only to get large size peaches and that is 
by proper thinning of peaches. 

“With me, thinning is the most impor- 
tant, and if properly done, the- most 
profitable, single operation in the produc- 
tion of peaches. 

“A peach tree will set several times as 
many fruits as it can possibly develop, 
and if unthinned the crop will be small, 
unattractive, inferior in quality, and of 
little value. The effects are very exhaust- 
ing to the trees and light crops usually 
follow. 

“The extra vigor of the trees and the 
extra increase in the size of the crop 
during the following year, of thinned over 
unthinned trees, will more than offset the 
expenses which occur through thinning. 

“A few years ago thinning was a rather 
unsatisfactory operation. I tried to get 
my fruits spaced from six to eight inches, 
but each of my thinners had a different 
idea as to just how far apart six or eight 
inches is. 

“I usually found at picking time that 
a very poor job of thinning had been 
done. On heavy crop years, entirely too 
many peaches had been left on the trees. 
The result was hundreds of bushels of 
small peaches, too small to be of much 
value. Owing to this heavy crop, the 
following year would see a much lighter 
crop. Our experience with the heavy crop 
caused us to thin even heavier than on 
the big crop year and at harvest time we 
would find that too much of the crop had 
been thinned off. Then we would decide 
not to thin so heavily the next year. 

“About 12 years ago I worked out a 
system which has taken all the guess- 
work out of thinning. It has speeded up 
the work and has done away with spacing. 

“The theory of my system is this—a 
tree will produce a certain number of 
bushels of peaches. It takes about 180 
No. 1 peaches to fill a bushel. For 
example, if a tree has the capacity to 
produce five bushels of peaches, that par- 


A. Grant Fox (second from left) looks over 
display of a new peach variety originated by 
another Canadian grower, C. Howard Fisher 
(second from right), with New York grow- 
ers, Olen Niles (left) and Byron Arnold. 
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ticular tree should be thinned to 900 
peaches (5x180). If 2000 peaches are 
left in that tree, it will still produce the 
five bushels, but they will not be No. 1’s. 
The tree would necessarily have to have 
a capacity to produce about 11 bushels to 
develop 2000 No. 1 peaches. 

“For a counting guide I use the bear- 
ing twigs. They make the most accurate 
guide imaginable. Suppose that we are 
about to thin 50 or 100 acres of peaches 
and they will have to be thinned by 25 in- 
experienced thinners. The thinners will 
have to be taught how. 

“First of all, one would have to know 
how to do it himself before he would be 
able to teach the 25 helpers. 

“To properly thin the first tree one 
would first have to estimate its capacity 
in bushels and for every bushel of its 
estimated capacity leave 180 peaches. 
That first tree can be used as a guide and 
then the whole orchard can easily be 
thinned accordingly. First the bearing 
twigs should be divided into three 
lengths : 

First, those 6 inches and under. 

Second, those 6 inches to 12 inches. 

Third, those 12 inches and over. 

First, all twigs and spurs under 6 
inches, 1 peach. 

Second, all twigs 6 inches to 12 inches 
in length, 2 peaches. 

Third, all twigs 12 inches and over, 3 
peaches. : 

“Immediately after the tree is tHinned 
in this manner one-half the tree should 
be counted and if the number of peaches 
left on one-half of the tree is around 450 
to 500, it would be about right. The whole 
orchard could then be thinned in a like 
manner without any counting. 

“Now let us suppose that instead of 450 









peaches on half the trees, we h x 
which would be 1400 on the a 7 
enough to develop to about eight bushels 
Since this tree is capable of producine: 
about five bushels, it would be a serinutl 
mistake to leave that many. It would he 
necessary to go over the tree and pull” 
off 400 or more peaches. Then ¢he” 
thinning would run about one peach 
a twig regardless of length of the twig, 

“If, now, upon the second count 
number happened to be 750, we eg 
leave perhaps two peaches on the = 
12 inches or longer. This would be juape 
about right. Be 

“At thinning time, it is indeed a grasp 
satisfaction to me to be able in a fem 
minutes to tell whether or not-a tree ag 
being thinned either too severely or fo 
lightly. For example, I can go to 
tree in an orchard, first estimate the ea 
pacity of the tree, then with the help @ 
the thinner count one-half the tree, mul 
tiply the number by two, and divide #m 
result by 180 and if you come withing 
hundred or so peaches’ (the estimated: 
capacity), it is a good job of thinning™ 
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WINTER INJURY =. 

“Winter Injury of Fruit Trees in Ohio?” M 
is the title of Bulletin 596, published in N 
November, 1938, by the Ohio Agricultural Ta 
Experiment Station. The authors are tie 
Leon Havis and I. P. Lewis. It containg ing 






a detailed report of winter injuries” 
suffered by fruit trees in Ohio during the: 
winter of 1935-36. The authors brought 
together information relative to winter 
injury for a period of 167 years, during: 
which time, it was learned, there were 1} 
severe winters in Ohio, or an average 
one for every nine years. The survey 
showed that probably 25 to 35 per cent 
of the mature apple trees in Ohio were 
injured during the winter of 1935-36. If 
was found that between 60 to 75 per cen 
of the mature peach trees south of Colume 
bus were destroyed, and that about 50 per 
cent of the trees north of Columbus were 
either killed or severely injured. e 
survey lists those varieties of fruits which 
proved to be most hardy. Suggestiong 
are made as to what can be done to pre 
vent winter injury. Emphasis is placed 
on the selection of right soil types and @ 
consideration of stocks, resistant to col@ 
temperature. Z 

This bulletin is an example of an ex 
cellent report which will be invaluable? 
in connection with the selection of varie-~ 
ties and the location for new orchard” 
plantings in Ohio and adjoining states, 
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Above—Whien Major C. E. Chase, secretary-manager of Washing- 
‘ton State Apple Advertising Commission (left) and R. J. Martin, 
Michigan Apple Institute's secretary-manager (right), met at the 
National Apple Institute Carbondale meeting they cornered P. R. 
Taylor of the U.S.D.A. to question him on the fruit marketing situa- 
tion. Taylor appeared on programs of Illinois and Indiana meet- 
ings where he discussed the country’s fruit production outlook. 


Above—Joe B. Hale, Illinois society secretary, stops to talk with 
C. T. Jeffries (left) and C. H. Eckert (right) before the an- 
nual banquet of the Illinois 95% Clean Apple Club got 
under way. Below—Ohio grower, Melvin Niggle (right), presents 
some of his orchard bug troubles to Ohio station entomologist, 
Dr. C. R. Cutright, before sessions of the Ohio meeting. 
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Above, center—Strong advocate of cull regulation, Secretary 
W. S. Campfield of the Virginia society spoke on this subject 
at several of the meetings. Above—Ohio State University plant 
pathologist, Dr. W. G. Stover (left), looks over an Ohic Apple 
Institute banner with fruit grower E. C. Cotton. Below—E. L. 
Agnew checks student display at Ohio meeting which was a 
part of the annual show sponsored by Student Horticultural Society. 
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Below, center—Better consumer acceptance of peaches that are 
ripened before picking has been found by Dr. M. J. Dorsey, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. He boosted tree ripening of peaches at Illinois and 
Tennessee meetings. Below—At the NAI Carbondale luncheon (left 
to right) are Dr. S. C. Chandler, Roy K. Wise, and G. H. Boewe. 
Chandler and Boewe sre with Illinois Natural History Survey. 














SOUTH CAROLINA—Following a tri-state 
meeting of peach growers in Columbia, S. 
C., plans are being rapidly whipped into 
shape for the formation of a co-operative 
marketing group to be known as the Georgia- 
Carolinas Peach Marketing Board, and the 
launching of a program for the promotion 
through merchandising and advertising of 90 
per cent of the peach tonnage of Georgia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina. 

The program has the official backing of 
the governors of the three states, as well as 
the commissioners of agriculture of the three 
states and the chiefs of the marketing divi- 
sions of their departments. 

Plans call for identifying shipments of the 
membership of the three state associations— 
Georgia Association of Peach Growers, South 
Carolina Peach Growers Association, and the 
North Carolina Mutual Peach Growers So- 
ciety, Inc—under a standardized trademark 
which not only identifies the product of each 
state separately but also ties the three to- 
gether. This new insignia of the Georgia- 
Carolinas Peach Marketing Board will be used 
in all promotion, display material, and in all 
advertising. 

Members of the three state associations 
who have signed pledges and will contribute 
one cent per bushel to a general fund for 
support of the program automatically be- 
come members of the Peach Marketing Board. 

Chain stores and a number of food trade 
associations have promised to support the 
marketing effort. Advertising is expected to 
start in mid-May and continue for about 
three months. The promotional program is 
being handled by an advertising agency of 
national repute. 


LOUISIANA—Experiments employing the use 
of dry ice (solidified carbon dioxide) in con- 
junction with wet ice in the shipment of 
perishable products have been in progress 


}} 
_ GV? 
for some time. One result of these experi- 
ments is the establishment this spring of dry 
ice stations at Ponchatoula and Hammond. 
Strawberries being shipped from these points 
are going to market in refrigerator cars 
cooled with this combination. 

A saving of 25 to 40 per cent in refrigera- 
tion costs is reported by this method of 
cooling perishable shipments. The car moves 
to destination -withoyt stoppage in transit 
for re-icing. Leaving Louisiana in the “early 
run" a car will arrive in New York City for 
third day 3:00 A.M. market. Where dry ice 
is employed, it is reported, the cars can be 
‘precooled or not. The gas resulting from 
evaporation benefits keeping quality of the 
fruit, it is claimed. 


CALIFORNIA—Approximately $600,000 will 
be available this year for advertising and 
merchandising Valencia oranges marketed 
through the California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change. This sum is based on an investment 
of five cents per box on estimated shipments 
of 26,000 cars by the exchange. 


NEBRASKA—The trees in the W. B. Banning 
Orchard and the University Orchard at Union 
were just bursting into full bloom. Out of the 
northwest appeared a hailstorm and within 
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a few minutes the ground in these two com- 
mercial orchards was covered with fruit spurs 
and small twigs and the bark on the north- 
west side was badly tattered and torn. 

The storm occurred on April 27, 1935. This 
year—four years later—many of the trees 
in these orchards will have their first good 
crop of fruit since the storm! 

Light hails after the crop was set have vis- 
ited my own orchard on two occasions, caus- 
ing damage primarily to the fruit. The dif- 
ficulty we experience following a hailstorm 
is that the codling moth finds easy entrance 
to the apple through the hail mark.—E. H. 
HOPPERI, Sec'y, Lincoln. 


WASHINGTON—Optimism prevails among 
Yakima exporters. Lower ocean freight rates 
on apples and pears, effective May 16, and 
for one year after that date, have been an- 
nounced. 

“The reduced rates will mean a big saving 
to growers and will create a better situa- 
tion because lower merchandising costs will 
promote trading," said |. L. Plette, chairman 
of the Northwest Perishable Traffic Bureau 
and manager of the Yakima Valley Traffic and 
Credit Association. 

The new rates announced by the Pacific 
Coast-European Conference will be 774 
cents per box on apples and 82!/. cents on 
pears to the United Kingdom and the prin- 
cipal Continental ports. 

These new transportation charges represent 
reductions of five cents per box to the United 
Kingdom and 10 cents per box to the Con- 
tinent on apples and 10 cents per box to the 
United Kingdom and: 15 cents to the Con- 
tinent on pears. 


TENNESSEE—Judging by the number of 
newly planted and non-bearing orchards, 
West Tennessee is expanding more rapidly in 
the production of tree fruits than either Mid- 
dle or East Tennessee. Golden Delicious, 
Lodi, and red strains of Delicious predominate 
in apple plantings, while Elberta shares the 
peach quota with many of the earlier yellow 
varieties. It is significant that while some 
plantings have been made for Northern mar- 
kets, most have been planned to provide a 
sustained supply for local markets in these 
predominantly cotton counties.—A. N. PRATT, 
State Horticulturist, Nashville. 


MAINE—In judging the needs of apple trees 
for nutrients and moisture by their external 
appearance, Prof. M. A. Blake of the New 
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Jersey Experiment Station informed Maine 
growers recently that the nature of the twig 
growth reveals the fertility status of the soil 
and whether the tree is living up to a satis- 
factory standard. 

We appear to have been wrong when we 
stressed length of terminal growth without 
reference to its thickness, for Prof. Blake has 
demonstrated that a six-inch stout terminal 
is more to be desired than one that is twice 
as long but slender. 
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The formation of fruit buds depends up 
the presence in the wood of more starch an 
sugar than are utilized in growth and respi 
tion. This excess cannot be stored wh 
succulent or rapid growth continues, but op 
after length growth slows or stops, accordi 
to Prof. Blake. a 

New Jersey has growth standards for anal 
varieties by which it is possible to ¢ 
which buds (according to thickness) — 
flower and set fruit and which will not. 
WARING, Orono. 


INDIANA—Reports indicate that 
plum, pear, and cherry buds in the M 
Orleans area and the southeastern portion: 
the State have suffered severe injury from 4 
late spring freezes. Early strawberries in ¥ 
southeastern area have also been slight 
jured. Some losses of Duchess aaa Ys 
parent in the Vincennes area and severe 
jury to Grimes and Delicious south 
Vincennes and around Henderson, Ky. @ 
reported. a 
Increased use of the Seal of Qu 
Indiana fruits and vegetables is diet 
for 1939. This distinguishing label has be 
used on many horticultural products in 
two years of its existence with excellent: 
sults. = 
Members of the Indiana Horticultural 
ciety mourn the passing of: life member 
B. Johnson, pioneer fruit grower of 
ville. e. 
COMING EVENTS: Annual Bedford Fi 
Day, first part of June, 1939. This i 
provides an opportunity for fruit growers 
personally examine the results of experimel 
under way at Purdue Farm. Discussion of | 
periments and other topics of interest” 
fruit growers is scheduled for the a ° 
Third annual meeting Indiana Berry Gr 
ers Association, August 8, at St. Anthony 
R. L. WINKLEPLECK, Sec'y, Lafayette. ~ 


WEST VIRGINIA—Grocers tell us, over 
over again: “If only your apples reached | 
in better condition!"—CARROLL R. MI 
Sec'y, Appalachian Apples, Inc. 


MINNESOTA—Bettering last year's record & 
49, the three-day Horticulture Short Course: 
University Farm came to a close on March 3 
with a total registration of 452 persons! | 
George A. Pride of Mark Owen & 


pany, commission merchants of Chi 

pointed out during the short course fruit 

ers’ conference that red raspberries are 
fected morg than strawberries by 


changes of temperature, such as when he 
berries are removed from low temperature 


refrigeration on a hot day; that the Chi 


market prefers strawberries packed in 16 


quart crates, red raspberries in 24-pint cra 


that raspberries handle best in crates having, 


not more thanetwo layers of boxes. 
Confidence, sufficient capital, plenty 
capacity for work, a clean orchard, and 
fruit. 
packing and selling and you have a su 
ful plum grower. No less an authority 
Al Loffelmacher, successful plum grower 
Fairfax, furnished this sound advice to 
conference. Loffelmacher has found 
(Continued on page 19) 
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Add to these essentials honesty in’ 
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BE SURE ITS S-W ARSENATE OF LEAD 


USED WITH S-W SPRALASTIC 
ASPREADER AND DEPOSIT BUILDER 
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» SHERWIN-WILLIAMS _ | 
SPRAY AND DUST MATERIALS | 





| ODOR-PROOF 
PALCO 


WOOL 


Odorless in itself, PALCO 
WOOL will not absorb odors. 
Contains no bacteria or vola- 
tiles—will not support fer- 
mentation or pelnaie: In 
a number of cases PALCO 
WOOL has been salvaged 
from burned down structures 
and used again in rebuilding 
—proof that it absorbs no 
smoke odor. Permanent, non- 
settling, vermin-proof. Re- 
pels moisture. Thermal effi- 
ciency .255 B.t.u. (Peebles). 
Write for 16-page Insulation . 
Manual. 

THE PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY 


San Francisco Chicago 
Los Angeles New York 




















INSULATION OF THE AGES 
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COPPER FUNGICIDES 


for Fungus Control of 
Fruits and Vegetables 


Tennessee Corporation's extensive re- 

search has developed an improved series 

of copper fungicides with these advan- 
tages: 

@ Varying strengths (26% to 53% cop- 
= for specific treatment of various 
ungus diseases. 

@ Incorporation of new materials for 
greater safety and more effective 
control, 

@ Greater covering power and adher- 
ence, with lighter visible spray residue 
and less injury to plant. 

@ Carefully controlled toxicity and main- 
tenance of colloidal state of material. 

Consult your spray material dealer 

or write to: 





TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Box 2205 Atlanta, Ga. 





BAND YOUR APPLE TREES 


KILL CODLING MOTH 


Our experience has taught us how to chem- 
ically treat TREE BANDS that are guar- 
anteed to kill the worms. 


BANDING saves one or more spray appli- 
cations—does away with stings—and kills 
thousands of worms that would live over 
winter. Costs less than 2 cents per tree. 
Write for Circulars and Prices 
EDWIN H. HOUSE Saugatuck, Mich. 
Remember we pay the freight. 








Powerful 1 and 2 Cylinder Tractors 
for Small Farms, Gardeners, Florists, 
Nurseries, Fruit and Poultry Men. 


Stee! Tires 
High Wheels- Enclosed Gears. 
LOW PRICES 
Write for Easy Terms Plan £ 


STANDAR 
Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelph' 
$211 Como Ave. 2448 
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Three growers who have been members of the Illinois society for several years were prompt 
in their attendance at the Carbondale meeting. From left to right they are J. R. McNeill, 
O. A. James, and Thomas S. Smith. Mr. Smith operates orchards in Illinois and Michigan, 


Paul Thornburg (right) shows Ohio extension horticulturist, Frank Beach, a working model of 
the cider press from which Johnny Appleseed obtained apple seed for distribution to pioneers 
during his travels. The press was displayed by Thornburg and his father at the Ohio meeting. 


When Theodore Ochs, Cape Girardeau, Mo. (center), and his son, Henry (left), visited the Mie 
nois meeting they were greeted by Paul Ringhausen, Hamburg, Ill. Ringhausen is a prominent = 
Hardin County grower and is this year's president of the Southern Illinois Horticultural Society. 
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STATE NEWS 
{Continued from page 16) 


ost successfully in 16-quart mar- 
ey ork in four-quart baskets for the 
riper fruit that will be used immediately. 
a small cherry-plums such as Sapa and 
a seem to have been more profitable 
for Loffelmacher to date. than the larger 
types. Tonka, Red Wing, and Loring were 
found to be among the least profitable be- 
cause of low average yields under his condi- 
tions. rebeat 
MING EVENT: Annual Raspberry Day 
<a thephine in Hennepin County, July 16.— 
J. D. WINTER, Sec'y, Mound. 


10—For the past severai years careful ex- 
ation of Ohio orchards at harvest time 
has proved that timely use of the sprayer 
recommendations supplied by Ohio State 
University specialists will result in a crop of 
clean fruit. This spray service is provided 
growers from the time the buds open: until 
the last spray is applied late in the growing 


season. 

Co-operating thrice weekly — Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays—in disseminating 
this information to growers are Station WLW 
at Cincinnati and Station WTAM at Cleve- 
land. On May 15 the spray service period 
on WLW will shift from 12:45 to 11:45, that 
on WTAM from 1:35 to 12:35. 

Spray Service letters and Extension Bulle- 
tin No. 128 containing detailed information 
on control methods for diseases and insects 
attacking fruits will be sent to any fruit — 
er requesting them of his county agricultural 
agent. 

COMING EVENT: Ohio Apple Institute 
Meeting, Saturday afternoon, May 27, in 
Room 206, Horticulture Building, Ohio State 
University. A vigorous, effective marketing 
program will be needed this year and growers 
are urged to attend the meeting.—F. H. 
BEACH, Sec'y, Columbus. 


~ MARYLAND—M. L. Bobb of the Virginia 


Polytechnic Institute, who has been conduct- 
ing experiments with baits and bait traps for 
oriental fruit moth, recently gave Maryland 
growers a few pointers in regard to bait con- 
tainers. 

Bobb has found that plain tin or aluminum 
painted cans, quart size, are the best type of 
container for the moth. Buckets or pans are 
too heavy. Quart cans painted various colors 
seem to have little attraction for moths, 
although Bobb found there was some variation 
in “catch” of moths in various colored cans 
ever a period of several years. 

Wire screen coverings over the cans had 
little effect, in Bobb's experiments, except for 
keeping out large moths and insects. The 
higher on the tree that the cans were hung, 
the better the catch of moths, but about the 
tree center was best, as there was less cost 
in placing the cans ‘and less spilling of the 
liquid in high winds. The cans are best 

so that they swing free in the wind, 
are not exposed to the sun for evapora- 
tion. . 

About eight pails per acre were sufficient, 
placing the pails in trees forming a square 
about half way from the center and the outer 
edge of the acre. The bait is changed about 
once a month and the moth broods begin 
about the first of May. Cost of the material 
will run about five cents per acre. 

Bobb found that the best mixture, in gen- 
eral, was: Bentonite, three ounces (not abso- 

ly necessary, but serves as an emulsifier), 
soaked in some water over night, 14 fluid 
ounces terpinyl acetate (about one cc. per 
quart of water), five gallons lignum pitch, 
and water to make 100 gallons. 

Maryland —_ are using auto quart 

cans for bait containers and are fitting 

with cheap wire bails. 6. William 
Gardenhour, Smithsburg, and Dwight Walker, 
Mt. Airy, report good results from use of 
these —. F. VIERHELLER, Sec'y, Col- 
ark, 
MAY, 1939 








f 1938 Canning Cham- 
. pion for the Central 
StatesisMissRuthDryer } 
of Wisconsin. Her victory 
won a substantial cask 
scholarship, as well as 
an all-expense trip to the 
17th National 4-H Club 
. Congress, Chicago. 











Yum ... yum, so. good! And because 
the beauty of prize fruits and vege- 
tables is more than skin-deep, they 
win national acclaim. 

In buying tires, don’t let your judg- 
ment rest entirely upon outside ap- 
pearance. KNOW WHAT?’S INSIDE: Is 
this tire the most flexible? ... the 
easiest riding? ... the coolest-running? 
Is every ply a Safety Ply? Has it a sure 
traction-grip? Does it give plus-pro- 
tection in the Blow-Out Zone where 
you need it most? 

FISK TIRES—today, as for the past 
40 years—give you the fullest measure 
of IN-BUILT VALUES: Flexibility ... 
Easy Riding . . . Coolness . . . Traction- 
Grip . . . and genuine Anti-Friction 
cord in EVERY ply! See them at your 
Fisk Dealer. 

THE FISK TIRE COMPANY, INC. 

Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Copyright 1939—The Fisk Tire Co., Inc 
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plus more tractor power’ 








says Lester Pfister, of 
El Paso, Illinois, who 
has grown $1,000,000 


worth of hybrid seed corn 





Hybrid Cern Company's 480 acres of 


ESTER PFISTER started raising hybrid seed 
corn as a hobby. Today the Pfister Com- 
pany is one of the country’s largest dealers 
in hybrid corn . . . raises inbreds for more 
than 140 growers. A recent article in a farm 
magazine says that Mr. Pfister has sold more 
than $1,000,000 worth of hybrid seed corn. 
Within the past two years Mr. Pfister has 
discarded low compression tractors for 
modern high compression Oliver 70’s. 


Here’s what he says: 


“T never realized before the fuel economy 
and power a high compression tractor has 
over the old low compression jobs. I am 
using 2-bottom, 16-inch high speed plows; 
do all my plowing in third gear—about 4.33 
miles per hour. 

“I know that my fuel saving is at least 20% 
and as I am doing the same work (and pull- 
ing the same tools) with my Oliver 70’s that 
I formerly did with my 3-bottom (low com- 
pression) tractors, I am satisfied that high 
compression is also giving me 20% more 
power. Of course, I am using regular-grade 
gasoline. 

“I feel that high compression has done a 
lot in helping the farmer do his work more 
cheaply and quickly.” 


TUNE IM ON “TUNE-UP TIME” featuring Walter O’Keefe, Andre Kostelanetz’ Orchestra 


This is one of the three high compression 








© 70’s which do the work on the Pfister 


Olive 
black land northwest of Paso, Mlinois 


You can do more work faster and save on 
fuel with high compression. Here’s all you 
have to do to change over most tractors to 
high compression: 


1. Install “altitude” pistons or a high com- 
pression cylinder head. 


2. Change the manifold setting or the mani- 
fold to the “cold” gasoline type and use 
“cold” type spark plugs. 


3. Use regular grade gasoline (containing 
tetraethyl lead). 


And when you buy your next tractor be sure 
the engine is designed to operate most 
efficiently on regular grade gasoline (con- 
taining tetraethyl lead). This means one or 
more of such features as; high compression 
cylinder head or pistons, “cold” gasoline 
type manifold, or an “automobile” type 
engine. . 


SEND FOR FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET—Write 
today for FREE illustrated 24-page booklet 
“How to Get More Tractor Power.” Send a 
penny postcard now to Dept. TG-6, Ethyl Gas- 
oline Corporation, Chrysler Building, New 
York, N. Y., manufacturer of anti-knock fluids 
used by oil companies to improve gasoline. 


oo « ey 


‘Thompson and Rhythm Singers . . . Thursdays . . . Columbia Broadcasting System, 10p.m,, E.D.S.T. 


IT PAYS TO BUY GOOD GASOLINE 


FOR CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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A HURRICANE 
(Continued from page 9) 


1815, or 124 years ago. Since this is 
the first time that any of us have had 
experience in attempting to save fryit 
trees that were uprooted or badly 
wracked by a hurricane, it is rather 
difficult to know just what procedure 
to follow. There are a few general 
principles that we do know and that 
can be applied in salvaging these hur- 
ricane damaged trees. For instance 
we know that the root system is great. 
ly reduced’ on most of these invalid 
trees. We should try to encourage 
new root growth both for anchorage 
and for plant nutrients and moisture. 
We must remember that plenty of 
healthy leaves are needed to manu- 
facture food and thus promote root 
development. 

Heavy pruning on these weakened 
trees was discouraged. It was thought 
that a light to normal pruning should 
result in the most satisfactory tree be- 
havier for maximum root develop- 
ment. Heavier pruning was considered 
for the larger trees with severe root 
loss. It was the general opinion that 
trees should be pruned enough to pre- 
vent wilting of the leaves but not 
enough to stimulate any particular 
shoot growth. 

That brings us to the important 
matter of fertilization for these in- 
valid trees. With a reduced root sys- 
tem, it is questionable if the tree can 
make use of more than a normal nitro- 
gen application. We do not want to 
force top growth, therefore no more 
and possibly a little less than the usual 
application of nitrogen was suggested 
for these invalid trees. It was sug- 
gested that the nitrogen be applied 
sometime before bloom and preferably 
where the roots could reach it. 

Spraying experiments have defin- 
itely shown that weakened trees are 
more subject to spray injury than 
healthy, vigorous growing trees. It is 
therefore important to avoid using 
spray materials that may burn these 
leaves, which are extremely valuable 
at this time. It is quite likely that less 
lime-sulphur and more of the wettable 
sulphurs will be used. 

Trees with broken roots that have 
not been heavily mulched will prob- 
ably suffer from lack of moisture un- 
less we have considerable rain during 
the next growing season. If this next 
summer happens to be dry, it will be 
necessary to haul water to these trees. 
In fact, these windblown trees with 
broken root systems should be treated 
very much the same as transplanted 
trees of equal size. 

In cases where these weakened 
trees set a crop of fruit, it will be 
desirable to remove a large part of 





the same time. 


a: 
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SALVAGING AFTER _ 






this fruit by early thinning. We can- ~ 
not expect these trees to grow roots | 
and mature a heavy crop of fruit at | 
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It is distinctly important that trees 
supported by several guy wires be 
checked often to be sure the wires are 
tight. Unless the trees are held secure- 
ly in position, new roots will be broken 
off by the continual swaying in the 
wind. We should do all that we can to 
help nature repair this root injury. 

It is poor economy to spend several 
dollars in setting up, wiring and other- 
wise nursing an invalid tree and then 
allow mice to girdle what few good 
roots are left. Mice are serious enough 
throughout New England so that 
growers cannot afford to neglect them. 
If mice are not controlled, they will 
ruin an orchard in a short time. The 
new rodenticide recommended by the 
U. S. Biological Survey men has 
proved very satisfactory for mouse 
control. 

There will be some reduction in 
yield of fruit for the next three and 
possibly five years in some orchards. 
Some of the trees that have been set 
up probably had more roots broken 
than we suspected and will never re- 
cover. There are trees in all stages of 


injury. 


Apple trees from 10 to 20 years old. 


with not more than one-third of the 
roots broken, if properly cared for, 
should continue to produce, while 
trees over 30 years old with more than 
one-half of the roots broken may 
never recover. There is a group of 
trees in the middle age group between 
20 and 30 years old with ‘about one- 
half of the roots broken that may be 
weak for several years. Whether 
these trees recover or not may depend 
largely on the care they receive. Trees 
in this latter group may look fairly 
good this season provided we have 
sufficient rainfall. The seasons of 
1940 and 1941 will probably give us 
the answer on these trees. 

We cannot expect all of the trees 
that have been pulled back into posi- 
tion to recover fully, but New Eng- 
land fruit growers are setting young 
orchards to replace those trees that 
were weakened or lost because of the 
hurricane. 





CODLING MOTH CONTROL 
AFTER HAIL INJURY 
(Continued from page 7) 


Still another hazard is the possi- 
bility of severe spray injury to trees 
which have had the foliage sliced 
and peppered full of holes by hail, 
and hail injury to the bark of the 
trees results in protection for San 
Jose scale. Hail injured crops are 
more costly to grade and pack as 
well as require more careful atten- 
tion in the matter of insect and dis- 
ease control. 





Fruit juices recently introduced in- 
clude prune, plum, cherry, Young- 

Try, papaya, currant, tangerine, and 
pomegranate. Still being developed 
are passion fruit and strawberry. 
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General Motors Trucks, powered by 
valve-in-head SUPER-DUTY engines with revolutionary 
POWER-PAK pistons, have proved absolute power leader- 
ship! And GMC trucks, with 15% to 40% proved gas 
savings, lead in fuel economy, too! It is entirely probable 
that gas and oil savings on a 1939 GMC will finally pay 
all of the original cost of the truck! Thousands of owner 
records bear witness to this statement. Wherever the new 
GMC's operate in cross-country travel, or do much idling 
in traffic, rapid recovery of the purchase price is almost 
sure to result! Let your GMC dealer give you final facts— 
they're startling! 


Our own YMAC Time Payment Plan assures you of lowest available rates 


CHECK GMC PRICES Against the 3 Lowest! 


GMC TRUCKS 
TALES SEE 
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ORCHARD BRAND ARSENATE OF LEAD 


is establishing new records throughout the country for 
giving a greater degree of codling moth control . . . and 
higher Grade “A” packs. 

The reason? . . . Orchard Brand Arsenate of Lead has 
improved physical properties that provide a more thorough, 
more uniform coverage on fruit and foliage . . . cutting 
down worm injury to a new minimum. 

Orchard Brand Arsenate of Lead covers with thin, flake- 
like particles which tend to overlap . . . giving a smooth, 
continuous semi-transparent film which reduces bare spots. 
Use Orchard Brand Arsenate of Lead this season . . . for 
added protection and higher grade crops . . . And For 
More Fruit Sales! 


MICRO-SPRAY* SULFUR... 
A Sulfur Fungicide of TRUE Microscopic Fineness! 
Orchard Brand Micro-Spray Sulfur has proven more 
effective than ordinary wettable sulfurs, because its finer 
particles expose a much greater sulfur surface. This means 
that more sulfur vapors are freed in a given period. These 
finer particles also give better filming and sticking. 
Micro-Spray Sulfur, used in pre-bloom sprays, effectively 
prevents early scab infection. In cover applications it pro- 
tects against late scab, without interfering with foliage de- 
velopment or finish or color of fruit, a hazard always asso- 
ciated with the use of lime sulfur. Micro-Spray Sulfur has 
set a new standard in many of America’s most successful 


orchards. 
GENERAL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: Atlanta - Baltimore - Boston - Buffalo 
Camden (N. J.) + Charlotte (N. C.) - Chicago - Cleveland 
Denver - Houston . Kansas City - Los Angeles - Milwaukee 










San Francisco- . . ¥.)« ‘ 
Yakima (Wash.) - In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Co., Ltd. 
Montreal - Toronto . Vancouver 


Trade Mark of General Chemical Co. 


SPR eral 
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(Continued from page 12) 


similarity in the action a storm take 
once it starts its devastating work 
Stephen W. Sabine, whose 25-ves. 
old Pinecrest Orchards are 
known in Massachusetts, had diffe 
in even locating an unmarred ap 
after a hailstorm crossed his 
“On the afternoon of June 19,7] 
says, “a terrific storm with hailstone: 
as large as marbles hit the orchard | 
and lasted about five minutes, It 
difficult to find an apple on the lee side _ 
of the trees that had not been hit — 
Adjustment of the hail damage was — 
made before harvest and, I must say _ 
was very fair and satisfactory, | 
think hail insurance should be one of 
the annual orchard expenses, the same 

as fertilizing, spraying, etc.” 

On the same storm, J. P. Sullivan 
reports: “We operate 18 orchards jn _ 
Massachusetts. One of these was in | 
sured. But some of the others in the — 
same area. were also hit and we suf. 
fered a very bad loss. The hail insur. 7 
ance company representative came to | 
the insured orchard a few days after © 
the storm and later when the adjust. © 
ment was made they picked the fruit 
that was used to figure the pere q 
of damage. We are certainly planning | 
to carry hail insurance in the future” | 

In the northern section of Michi @ 
gan’s western fruit country the 20 © 
acre McClary Orchards are noted for — 
their production of Montmorency 
cherries and Spy, Delicious, Me ~ 
Intosh, Wealthy, Wagener, Baldwin, 
Grimes Golden, and Winter Banana 
apples. “Last summer,” reports O. R. 
McClary, “hail came through the 
orchard in a strip. We didn’t know 
for a day or two that the storm hit us 
as nobody was working on apples at” 
the time.” Owners of the McClary 
Orchards had hail insurance coverage, - 
and are planning to carry hail insur — 
ance in the future since “our insur” 
ance company made prompt adjust 
ment as per contract.” t 

One of the largest orchards hit by” 
hail during the past year is the R. 5. 
Dillon Forest Hill Orchards in Mary- 
land. Last year, according to R. 5. 
Dillon, this firm, which owns and op- 
erates 1000 acres in orchard, suffered 
hail damage in 70- and 100-acre ad-— 
joining blocks of apples and a 14% 
acre block of peaches about a mile” 
from the apple orchards. “Damage — 
in the peach orchard,” states Mr 
Dillon, “was negligible so it was not” 
reported to the insurance company, 
but there was considerable loss to the” 
apples. When adjusted, the loss of 
the simmer apples averaged about 49” 
per cent on the two orchards and 4 
approximately 35 per cent for the” 
winter apples. The latter, bemg) 
harder, did not suffer as much as tit 
Transparents, Duchess, and Williams, 
Early Reds. The insurance compaiy 
adjustment was very fair. We neve 

(Continued on page 23) 
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WILLIAM H. BAGGS 


NAMED PRESIDENT 


On completion of more than 30 
years of service with American Fruit 
Growers, Inc., and its predecessor, 
Crutchfield and Woolfolk, William 
H. Baggs has been made president of 
the organization. Since 1919, when 
American Fruit Growers, Inc., was 
formed, Mr. Baggs has been vice- 
president and general manager of the 
firm. John D. Kerr succeeds him in 
this position, and former president 
J. S. Crutchfield is now board chair- 
man. 





HAIL INSURANCE 
(Continued from page 22) 
want to be without a fair hail insur- 

ance coverage.” 

What might and can happen when 
protection is allowed to lag is graph- 
ically described by Mr. Dillon. “Seven 
or eight years ago, we decided to take 
a chance and not sign up for hail in- 
surance that year. Our decision, how- 
ever, proved to be a very poor one as 
we suffered an estimated $30,000 hail 
loss on our main orchard of 400 acres. 
That was a hard lesson.” 

The hailstorm that struck the or- 
chard of Vermont grower E. A. Ellis, 
lasted only about 10 minutes, but was 
so severe that every apple on the in- 
spected trees was badly damaged. In 
Ellis’ own words: “The insurance 
company inspector selected one apple 
from underneath a lower branch on 
the far side from which the storm 
came and counted 11 distinct hail 
marks. The hailstones were about the 
size of English walnuts. I was very 
much satisfied with the adjustment as 
made by the inspector and it is my 
intention to carry hail insurance in 
the future.” 

As to the value of insurance pro- 
tection against hail, H. F. Hershey, 
manager of the famed Pennsylvania 
Peerless Orchards, on which $30,000 
to $40,000 worth of hail insurance is 
carried annually, aptly states: “Hail- 
storms cannot be anticipated and an 
entire crop of fruit may be ruined in 
a few minutes. Carrying hail insur- 
ance is a source of satisfaction during 
the storm season when, no matter how 
vicious looking an approaching storm 
may be, you have the satisfaction of 
knowing that if hail does come, cost 
of production is assured. It is a big 


asset to your peace of mind.” ’ 
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Fiiaey L. Curtis, rancher of 
Brady, Texas, writes: 

“‘Our Ford V-8 is the most 
indispensable thing on the place. 
It’s big enough to do a big job 
and small enough to do a little 
job. And it operates at an almost 
unbelievably small cost. 

“*T believe that if every farmer 
in the country could use one of 
these V-8s for one week, he 
would never be without one. To 
me, it is “as handy as a pocket 
on a shirt.’”’ 

Farm work asks a lot of any. 
truck. And the Ford V-8 is built 
for the hard kind of service. On 





. off the road... 
the Ford 
V-8 gives you the smooth, 


the road. . 
across the fields .. . 


steady flow of eight-cylinder 
power. It gives you the depend- 
ability of a big, rugged frame. 
It gives you the strength of 
powerful transmission, rear 
axle, front end. 

The Ford idea of economy is 
doing more work, in less time, 
at lower cost. Ask your Ford 


< 


dealer to arrange an “‘on-the- 
job” test for you. See for your- 
self what Ford economy can 
mean to you before you spend 


another truck dollar. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, BUILDERS OF FORD V-8 AND MERCURY CARS, 
FORD TRUCKS, COMMERCIAL CARS, STATION WAGONS AND TRANSIT BUSES. 


FORD -V:8 


TRUCKS 


A TRUCK FOR EVERY SIZE AND TYPE OF FARM 
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J EACH OF THESE 28 CITIES 
OTHER STATES 
FRENCH 


FLORIDA 


ALABAMA 
MOBILE 
“Githert St. Andrew” 
BIRMINGH Ar 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTA 





GILBERT HOTELS GIVE 


MORE FOR YOUR 
MONEY 
29 OF THEM ALL NAMED "GILBERT" 


SAVE Money—Order at 
Low Cost Your Favorite 
Magazines 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


for One (1) Year and Your Choice 
of Any Three of the Following Mag- 












































azines for ONLY... $1.00 
Check Three 
(0 American Poultry Journal.................... 1 yr. 
(0 Breeder’s Gazette................-2-.-:.--:c-0-e0 | yr. 
() Capper’s Farmer 1 yr. 
(0 Cloverleaf American Review................ 1 yr. 
0 Country Home. 1 yr. 
(0 Everybody’s Poultry Magazine............ 1 yr. 
O)Farm Journal 1 yr. 
(0 Good Stories 1 yr. 
OHome Circle 1 yr. 
(J Home Friend 1 yr. 
(0 Household Magazi 1 yr. 
(0 Home Arts Needlecraft.......................-...- lyr. 
} CO) Leghorn World 1 yr. 
J Mother’s Home Life 1 yr. 
[] National Live Stock Producer.............. 1 yr. 
0 Pathfinder (Wkly.) ....................... 26 issues 
© Poultry. Tribune 1 yr. 
0) Plymouth Rock Monthly..............1 yr. 
( Rhode Island Red Journal...................... 1 yr. 
(0 Successful Farming. 1 yr. 








O) Woman’s World 1 yr. 








| AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontarie St., 
Cleveland, Ohie. 


These offers are good only In U. 8. A. 


Enclosed find $ for which please 
| send me the magazines marked with an X. 
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Postoffice. 
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RUBBER REJUVENATES TRACTOR 


By HOWARD SCHULTZ 
Manager, Headlands Orchard 


THis year we bought our first rubber-tired ~~ 

tractor and found it so easy riding, power- ; 
ful, and economical in fuel consumption that * 
we decided to put rubber tires on our old om 
Fordson which we use as an extra tractor. 


We used a new method which saved us $75. 


I—The Firestone tires were delivered already 
mounted and with holes drilled in the rim 
bands. These holes fit over those in the 
wheel used for the old road bands. It was 
an easy job to jack up the tractor, take off 
the lugs and slip the tires on. 


2—A welder cut the bands off the front wheels 
and welded on new rims. There are several 
welders in our section who have portable 
equipment, so the dealer arranged for one of 
them to come to the orchard. 


3—Tightening up the rims was easy. Bolts, 
lock washers and nuts come with the tires. 
The big back tires had air in them when the 
dealer brought them from town. We used a 
regular hand pump for the front tires. 


4—I1 was afraid that the tractor wouldn't have 
as much power because of the increased di- 
ameter of the wheels, but the first job of 
disking proved that it had more power and 
speed, which | know will result in a consid- 
erable saving of fuel. 
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vHY NOT DO SOME- 
WHHING ABOUT THE 
WEATHER? 


(Continued from page 10) 


tt have indoor and outdoor ther- 
oe mometers and a barometer. Morn- 
4 ing and night I take “readings” from 
these instruments, check the data 
with weather reports as given in the 
morning and afternoon newspapers, 
and over the radio, and then mental- 
ly figure out my own weather predic- 
tions. And, if I do say so myself, 
my batting average is pretty good. 
L alsa have a weather vane, for edi- 
tors, of course, are supposed to know 
“which way the wind blows.” 





What Do YOU Know 
About the Weather? 
Perhaps you have had an inter- 
: esting “weather” experience, or 
; have made “weather” your hobby. 
3 Some of the things you have done 
4 about the weather on your own fruit 
farm may be of interest or help to 
other growers. If you think so, 
write a letter for publication in an 
early issue of AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER. 











Wind velocities, for example, are 
of dollars-and-cents importance to 
fruit growers because they play a 
part in spraying operations. How 
many fruit growers, however, can 
estimate wind velocity by natural 
observations? Dr. Pickwell, in his 
valuable book, points out that one 
can estimate the speed of the wind 
by the following table: 

“Smoke rises straight up . . 

Smoke drifts 

less 

Leaves rustle, wind felt on face... 

slight breeze, about 5 miles per hour 

Flags extend, leaves and twigs move 

constantly . . . gentle breeze, about 

10 miles per hour 

Dust is raised, small branches move 

. . . moderate breeze, about 15 miles 

per hour 

rge branches move . . . strong breeze, 

25-30 miles per hour 

Whole trees in motion . . . high wind, 
~ about 35 miles per hour 
Twigs and branches broken, walking 

is difficult . . . gale, from 40-60 miles 

per hour” 

The weather instruments previ- 
ously referred to can be purchased 
without putting a strain upon the 
purse of any fruit grower. They 
can even be made at home by any- 
one sufficiently interested in .the 
weather to put both his head and 
hands to work at it. Dr. Pickwell’s 
book contains illustrations of work- 
ing plans for these various weather 
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See NIAGARA FALLS 


Z Stay: at this 
‘ Fireproof Hotel 





It costs but little 
more. 


Rates 


See Niagara Falls. 


HOTEL NIAGARA 
“ Deooe Cane New von 


Vanders! 











In the Green Mountains of Verment 


LOCRHEARN 


A camp for girls. 6 to 18 














instruments. These plans alone, as 
well'as the author’s descriptions of 
the use of the finished instruments, 
make it important that every fruit 
Si should have a copy of the 


Dr. Pickwell points out that any- 
one who has learned the merest rudi- 
of weather can be an amateur 








weather forecaster with fair success. 





In his bgok he gives some 27 simple 
rules that will assist one in forecast- 
ing weather. 

Since weather is so important to 
fruit growers, why not make up your 
mind right now to study it and do 








something about it? 


leadership. ” nurse, mother. Camp- 
conducted to and from camp organized group. 
Moving pictures in oes: home. 
Mr. Starry, Directors 
187 Drummond Ave Chevy Washington, B.C. 
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Grasselli Chemicals Department 


Wilmington - Delaware 





Because it keeps fruits, vegetables, poultry 
and dairy products in prime condition until 
sold. Plant quickly pays for itself, as proved 
by scores of installations on farms like yours. 
Get full details now: ask for Bulletin 146. 





FRICK CO., Waynesboro, Penna. | 





NICHOLS 


COPPER SULPHATE 


More and more growers every year are demanding 





“INSTANT —99% Pure 2%. 
because it assures all-important accuracy of copper ae 04 





content, dissolves quickly, covers uniformly. Easy 
to measure. For copper lime dust, use 


MONOHYDRATED 


(Full 35% Metallic Copper Content) 
Now packed in re-fillable, removable top drums 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORPORATION 
40 WALL ST.,N. Y.C. « 230 N. MICH. AVE., CHICAGO | 













P, LAUTZENHEISER 


NEW HARDIE HEAD 


ANNOUNCEMENT has just been made 
by the Hardie Mfg. Company, Hudson 
Mich., of the election of P. Lautzenheiser 
to its presidency. Mr. Lautzenheiser, who 
has served as vice-president and general 
manager of the Hardie Company for the 
past several years, succeeds the late H. R 
Letcher. W. L. Palmer is the new vice- 
president and will be in charge of the -firm’s 
west coast branches at Portland and Los 
Angeles. 





NUT NOTES 


Nur culturists as a class are often ex- 
perimenting with variations in technique 
of grafting and other practices connected 
with nut culture. Although their experi- 
ments may not be conducted on a large 
scale, they are often keen observers and 
their results are helpful in building up 
sufficient evidence to prove certain points, 

W. A. Benton of Wassaic, N.Y., reports 
on the current season’s results with nut 
tree grafting. In a comparison of rubber 
latex mixed with aluminum powder and 
paraffin as covering for grafts, no signifi- 
cant difference was found between the 
two materials. A 40 per cent take was 
secured with the latex and 34 per cent 
with the paraffin. He considers the former 
material somewhat more convenient to 
use. 

Mr. Benton emphasizes the importance 
of cutting off the stocks at least two 
weeks before grafting and before the 
growing season starts. He has found it 
possible to regraft stocks which failed 
the first time and holds scion wood in 
reserve for this purpose. 

Mr. Benton and Gilbert Smith, who is 
associated with him, have established a 
collection of 82 hickory varieties. 

Mr. Smith has already under way a nut 
tree breeding program. By bringing in 
pollen from farther south he has been 
able to cross the native shagbark and 
other hickories with the northern pecans. 
He has also made some crosses between 
shagbarks and shagbark x bitternut hy- 
brids. Heartnut and heartnut-butternut 
combinations are also being tried with 
the object of developing nuts with the 
cracking quality of the heartnut and the 
flavor of the butternut. 


nut trees. 
He has noted that frequent defoliation 


the tree—Grorce L. State, Sec’y, No 





ern Nut Growers’ Assn., Geneva, N.Y. 





In Michigan, Gilbert Becker of Climax — 
finds that the requisites of good grafting ~ 
are good scion wood and a favorable sea- | 
son. He has used native peat mixed with 
the soil with good results when planting @ 


of walnut trees by the walnut caterpillar q ss 
results in unfilled nuts, failure to crop | 
the following year, and eventual death of 
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LATEX 


BPESEARCHERS have long been at work to 
perfect an artificial covering for fruit that 
will lessen storage and market shrinkage and 
add to the attractiveness of the fruit at the 
same time. These experiments were hastened 
when marketers discovered difficulties in han- 
dling fruit, particularly apples, after washing 
treatments had removed natural wax protec- 
tion. Fruit Machines Company, Portland, Ore., 
announces one interesting result of some of 
this research. Workers there have developed 
a coating of glistening, transparent latex for 
fruit. So far, the process has been used for 
apples prepared for special market outlets 
and has been aptly named RAPAL. 








So pliable and elastic is the rubber coating 
that it peels off the fruit without breakage. 
In the photo at right, most of the latex has 
been removed. The artificial coating is sani- 
tary in itself and protects the apple from 
absorbing foreign odors. Below is shown the 
apple ready to eat—clean, defect-free,- firm, 
and with its natural, attractive appearance. 


“BEAUTY MASK" FOR APPLES 


SS aia: Lae 


Labels, made of yellow fabric tape, are 
placed on the apples with the RAPAL coat- 
ing. After the fruit is immersed in latex and 
a hardener, it is ready for shipment. The 
illustration above shows easy removal of the 
latex, made simple by first pulling off the 
label. As the label is removed, the covering 
comes with it, as shown at left. 


Commercial application of the RAPAL 
process to fruit other than apples is bound 
to follow. Tests conclusively prove that 
RAPAL apples reach the consumer in a clean, 
sound, ready-to-eat condition. And, to add to 
market acceptance, the latex is not messy to 
handle. One drawback to many protective 
coatings previously introduced has been their 
lack of proper porosity with subsequent stop- 
page of normal fruit respiration which causes 
physical decay. To prevent this breakdown, 
RAPAL latex and hardener are applied so the 
fruit is able to give off harmful gases result- 
ing from respiration. 
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ROE Pie 


Protect Your Orchard. Against 
Infestation —With Corona Dry! 


ON’T let the destructive codling moth, : 

apple worm, bud moth, curculio and 
other pests spoil fruit and cut into your 
profits this year. Spray systematically with 
Corona Dry Arsenate of Lead. You'll find 
that this double-quick action poison works 
quickly and thoroughly. 
Protect your fruit from the scourge of in- 
festation. Get better skin texture, healthier 
apples— bigger crops. Spray with “Corona 
Dry”. For further information, write, 
Corona Chemical Division of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Corona Dry is colored pink for quick identification 







































































OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Only 15¢ a Word—CASH WITH ORDER. Count each initial and whole number as one word, 
ADDRESS: AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio 





BABY CHICKS 


TOBACCO 
pc. 





SUMMER PRICES ON DAVIS CHICKS. BARRED, 
Buff, White gs Reds, Wyandottes, Orpi ngtons, English 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas $6. 4 100; 500- 
$31.75. We x. postage, will ship C.O. DAVIS 
POULTRY _FARM. Route 3, Ramsey, Indiana. 


HELM’S ue SUMMER PRICES. IMMEDIATE 
delivery. Reds, Wyandottes, Leghorns, $6.90 post- 

paid. Noenctelis: ‘ploodtested. New Bulletin. Hatching all 
year. ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Metropolis, Illinois, 





BARGAINS! CHOICE AGED CHEWING OR 
smoking 12 pounds $1.00. Broken leaf from best 

15 pounds $1.00. This tobacco guaranteed. Going tan 
Order now. WILLIS FARMS, Fulton, Kentucky. 


TREE BANDS 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. CHEMIGAT” 
ly treated. bands. .-o— guaranteed. EDL 
HOUSE, Saugatuck, Michiga 





—== 








BERRY PLANTS 


DELICIOUS IMPROVED BLUEBERRIES LARGE AS 
Grapes. U.S. Government Hybrids. 2 Year Plants two 
for $1.00. Bozen $5.00; 3 Year Bedring Age ' 00 each. 
Dozen $10.00. GEO. C. MORSE, Williamson, New York. 


CROTALARIA SEED 


CROTALARIA SEED: SPECTABILIS, INTERMEDIA, 
Striata. Also Alyce Clover. Reserve now for spring delivery. 
GRAND ISLAND NURSERIES, Eustis, Florida. 


DAIRY GOATS 


RAISE DAIRY bo et ge re SAMPLE 
monthly magazine FREE. DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, 
Dept. 903, Fairbury, Nebraska. 


DESIGN SERVICE 


LABEL, TRADE-MARK — ROADSIDE STAND DE- 
signs. Prices right. Let now your requirements. 
DEPT. Z, 13421 Lake ie ‘Bivd., Bratenahl, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC FENCES 


PRECISION PARMAK NOW WORLD’S LARGEST 
selling Electric Fencer. Five new models $9.90 =. 
Dealers wanted. Valuable exclusive territories open for 
ere acceptance. ER-McCRORY MFG. COM- 
PANY, 85-CX, Kansas City, Missouri. 
































FARMS WANTED 


WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF FARM OR 
— land for sale. WM. HAWLEY, Baldwin, Wis- 
consin. 








GOGGLES—RESPIRATORS 


DON’T SPRAY YOUR EYES—GET CESCO SPRAY- 
er’s Goggles. $1.00 postpaid. Save Your Lungs—get No. 
80 Respirator, $2.00 postpaid. Light, comfortable, dur- 
able. CESCO, 2300 Worren, Chicago, Illinois. 


IRRIGATION - HOSE 











ashington 


e SEMINARY 
PEACHTREE ROAD, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Some features that commend the 
school to parents seeking the best 
in the education of their daughter: 


1. Unusually beautiful grounds, build- 
ings, furnishings like those of an ele- 
gant private home. 


2. Boarding department limited; home 
influences and care. 

3. Classes divided into small sections; 
personal attention to each pupil; su- 
pervised study. 


4. Healthy, mild winter climate. 1,100 ft. 
above sea-level. OPEN-AIR CLASS 
ROOMS for use in seasonable weather. 


5. General and college preparatory 
courses leading to graduation; gram- 
mar school; kindergarten, music, art, 
expression, domestic science, physical 
training. 

6. Fully accredited. 


62nd year begins September, 1939 


_ Write for Catalog 
Liewellyn D. Seott Principals Miss Emma B. Seott 
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DRY WEATHER IS COMING! LET LAKE ERIE IRRI- 
gation Hose help save your crops. Economical, efficient. 
MANTLE & MANTLE, Painesville, Ohio. 


LADDERS 


SAFETY STEPLADDER. .GETS YOU WHERE YOU 
need to be, inside tree ofout, level or Trough ground. 
Special construction eliminates danger of falling. Light. 
practically unbreakable. Enthusiastically approved by 
many large orchardists. Write for particulars. BENTON 
LADDER COMPANY, Route 6, Jackson, Michigan. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EVENTUALLY YOU’LL LIVE IN FLORIDA. KEEP 
in touch with its agricultural opportunities by subscrib- 
ing to its leading citrus and truck magazine. 50c per year; 
3 og $1. ~ FLORIDA FARM AND GROVE, Jack- 




















sonville, Flori 
PATENTS 
National Trade perk _— 
Munsey Build 


Washington. °. C. 
Trade Mark "Specialists 


PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLL DEVELOPED, EIGHT GUARANTEED Ap 
Iwo Beautiful Professional Enlargements 25c. quick 
service. Expert workmanship. PERFECT IL SERV- 
ICE, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—TWO BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Prints, 
25c. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, EIGHT GUARANTEED PRINTS, 
Two Professional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25c. Quick 
service. PEERLESS PHOTO SHOP, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


POSTAGE STAMPS 


250 MIXED U. 8S. INCLUDING REVENUES ON 
original documents 10c. SEEJAY SERVICE, 2459 Station 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. (We buy stamps.) 


POULTRY 


CHECK DISEASE LOSSES! GUARD YOUR POULTRY 
profits by learning how to cut down deaths from disease. 
You can get a poultry disease text book in serial form by 
subscribing » NEW ENGLAND POULTRYMAN. One 
year $1.00; three years $2.00. Sample copy with disease 
articles 20 cents. NEW ENGLAND Po LTRYMAN, 4 K 
Park St., Boston, Massachusetts. 


PRINTING 


Ss. 8%xl1l Letterheads, 200 6% Envelopes (4 lines), $1.50 
paid. SEEJAY SERVICE, 2459 Station Street, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
SILK HOSIERY 


BEAUTIFUL SILK mae rae oe. 
(Three fulfashioned pairs—$1.25). DIRECTCO, 
Broad, Savannah, Georgia. 
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BEFORE YOU BUY CHEMICALLY TREATED BANDS. 
write M. A. KOELLER, Barry, Illinois, — 
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VEGETABLE PLANTS 


EARLY VEGETABLES. USE OUR 
cabbage plants. Wakefields, Copenhagen, Goldenacre, 
Globe, . err Yellow’s Resistant 500-55c, 1000-$1:09, 
5000-$4. 10,000-$8.00. Crystal Wax and 
ote ge onion plants 1000-75c, 5000-$3.50, Ean 
Pritchard, Marglobe, Rutger tomato plants 500-$1.99, 
1000-$1.65, 5000-$8.00 plus transportation. Will 
C.0.D. Complete catalog of pepper, cauliflower and other 
plants free. Prompt shipments and potty Plants or 
— refunded. OMEGA PLANT FARMS, 

Georgia 


FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, ONION, AND COLI 

plants, all varieties, $1.00 per thousand. Lettuce and Beets 

$1.25 per thousand. Cauliflower $3.00 per thousand. All 

varieties of Tomato, Porto Rico Potato i. $1.50 per 

thousand. Sweet and Hot Peppers, $2.00 thousand, 

ae —_— COLEMAN PLANT FARMS, Tifton, 
eorgia. 











Massanutten Military Acadeny 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA 
SHENANDOAH VALLEY 


College oF oe oe Splendid 
equipment—Junior R.O.T.C. Unit. Athletics—300 
acre recreation program at Camp Lupton, 
For catalog address 


Dr. H. J. BENCHOFF, Head Master, Box 19! 








The Road 
To Health 


Folks suffering from di- 
gestive ailments, nervous 
difficulties, arthritis, 
rheumatism, _constipa- 
tion and many other 
ordinary diseases, quick- 
ly respond to Physical 


Culture. 
We specialize in natural 
methods ONL Y—no 


medicines — no opera- 
tions—no drugs. Our 
health course is a glori- 
ous vacation and “you 
play while getting well.” 


Complete hotel accom- 
modations — appetizing 
food—com fortable rooms 
—beautiful scenery— 
sports — entertainments 
—congenial companions 
—health lectures. Never 
a dull moment. 


Weekly rates are very 
reasonable. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE HOTES 
DANSVILLE, YORK 
For complete information ent us the 
coupon below—or use letter, = card, 
"phone or wire. Mention this 

and get valuable booklet on diet eo 
health—FREE. 
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©PAINT® BOOKLETS 
© STORAGE UNIT © GRAPE BOX 
.© SWIVEL NUT © TOE GUARD 








By HANDY ANDY 


Most painting around the house and 
buildings is done during spring and sum- 
mer days when windows and doors can 
be left open so the paint smell doesn’t 
linger in the house. But there has just 
been announced a new paint that can be 
used any time and doesn’t have any odor. 
I’ve heard of research men who have de- 
odorized obnoxious-smelling flowers, but 
this is the first time I’ve even thought 
about a paint that doesn’t smell. This 
new type is made for inside use only and 
can be applied to all types of surfaces. 
It is available in regular sizes of cans and 
a wide variety of colors. This sounds 
like a good product for use around the 
storage or packing house when a little 
touching up is needed and you have to be 
careful that fruit doesn’t take up any 
paint odor. 


Newest addition to the fast-developing 
array of fruit farm cold storage equip- 
ment is a unit combining all the essen- 
tials of a modern refrigeration system. 
Through use of simplified fittings the 
units can be rapidly installed in a fruit 
storage room, They were originally de- 
signed for air conditioning of restaurants, 
hotels, homes, etc., but models are adapted 
to meet the demand of specialized farm 





-installations. Available in sizes to meet 


most fruit storage needs, the units are 
so constructed that they may be con; 
trolled by one switch that sets tempera- 
ture desired. Although these unit condi- 
tioners have a variety of parts, all mecha- 
Rism is fitted into the attractive metal 
cabinet. 


Don’t be surprised if an ingenious manu- 
facturer comes out with a new way to 


make apples grow on the roots of an 


Orange tree. Seriously, though, product 
makers serving the fruit growers are al- 
ways bringing out new, practical gadgets 
that help with everyd%y fruit farm tasks. 

S a new loop nut that promises to 
MAY, 1939 





be of real help when bracing trees. It is 
a regular loop nut with the exception that 
it has a long lag thread nut which turns 
easily to tighten up the rod, wire, or 
cable. Bracing has become more and 
more important to save trees having bad 
crotches. As these trees grow older, the 
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weight of crops and branches strains the 
crotches which can quickly ruin a good 
tree when they split. 


Readers who have written asking about 
insulation for the cold storages they are 
planning will be glad to know about a 
new booklet that has come to my atten- 
tion. Entitled Cotp StoraceE MANUAL, 
this interesting review of better insula- 
tion methods covers such points as heat 
conductivity, settlement, durability, mois- 
ture resistance, installation hints, fire re- 
sistance, and simple tables telling how to 
figure insulation needs for any cold stor- 
age building. 

Too often, I’m afraid, we’ve taken the 
attitude that the soil furnishes nutrients 
for trees and if we supply enough of the 
proper fertilizers things will go along all 
right. There’s a challenge to the grower 
in a folder I’ve just looked over which 
the author, S. F. Edwards, has called, 
CHEMICAL Som ANALysis. It’s a_ chal- 
lenge to discover just what individual 
soils contain, to better determine what is 
needed for efficient plant production. 


An example of what can be done with 
colored corrugated cardboard and attrac- 
tive printing is shown in a new shipping 
container and the dozen two-quart grape 
baskets it holds. Both the individual 
baskets and the container are ventilated 
and metal staples hold handles of the 
baskets in place. Bunches of grapes and 
leavés are printed in color on the baskets 
and container. Brand name of the fruit, 





name and location of the grower, and a 
statement of the quantity of the contents 
are included on the baskets and con- 
tainer, as required to meet regulations 
enforced by standardization authorities 
in several states. 


Where there’s a chance for injuries due 
to heavy objects falling on toes of orchard 
workers, there’s a place for the new, in- 
expensive, metal toe guards. They are 
made of rust-proof steel and fit all types 
of shoes. 
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YOu’D SWAP WITH ME 
FOR A DIME? WHY, FOR 


10¢ YOU CAN CLEAN OUT 
THAT RADIATOR WITH 


{ SANI- FLUSH! 
t oN | 
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An overheated radiator is the sign of neg- 
lect. You spend hundreds of dollars for a 
truck. So spend an occasional dime to clean 
out the radiator with Sani-Flush. 

Just pour 10c worth of Sani-Flush in 
the radiator (25c for the largest truckseor 
tractors). Drain, flush and refill with clean 
water (directions on the can). Rust, 
scale, sludge and sediment are removed. 
Water circulates freely. You may save ex- 
pensive trouble. Sani-Flush cannot injure 
either motor or fittings. Clean out radia- 
tors regularly. Or, if you prefer, have your 
garage or service station use Sani-Flush to 
do the job. You’ll find Sani-Flush in most 
bathrooms for cleaning toilets. Sold by 
grocery, drug, hardware, and five-and-ten- 


cent stores. 25c and 10c sizes. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flushg? 
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Spray Guns with Controlled Streamline 


W. L. HAMILTON & CO. 


MICHIGAN 


BANGOR . 








PLOWING, DISCING, CULTIVATING, 

PLANTING, MOWING, HAULING, Etc. 

” Thousands in Use for 15 to 20 Years 
Riding and Walking Models 3 to 12 H.P 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
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INEXPENSIVE BURNERS 
PROTECT AGAINST FROST 


FROST, and methods of protecting fruit 
from frost, are receiving more and more 
attention from fruit growers. Arkansas 
grower, W. C. Seals, has given the prob- 
lem enough attention that he has worked 
out a way to protect his fruit. He explains: 
“Here’s a good way to keep heavy frosts 
from killing peaches by using inexpensive 
smudge pots. I go to a service station and 
get some empty oil cans and waste oil. 
The cans are filled with oil and put in 
squares in the orchard. Here’s the way to 
set them. In the first middle, place a can 
of oil in the square. The next can goes 
in the third square, etc. In the next mid- 
dle, skip the first square and put one of 
thé cans in the second. Then put the next 
can in the fourth square and right on 
through, skipping a square each time. By 
alternating. the cans this way, each tree 
is the same distance from one of the 


cans. 

To light these smudge pots, I place a 
few drops of gasoline on top of the oil in 
each can. A torch works best for igniting 
the gasoline. The smoke and heat from 
these cans keep frost from forming on 
the trees.” 


SAYS GENERAL FERTILIZER. 
BEST FOR STRAWBERRIES 


|* CARE and planning count, Ohioan 
'' W. H. Hicks might well adopt the 
slogan, “When Better Strawberries Are 
Grown, Hicks Will-Grow Them.” Read 
his, “Round Table” letter that’s packed 
with practical pointers. 

“I plant my strawberries early in the 
spring, as soon as it’s possible to work 
the soil well. Plants are bought for each 
planting, as they are cleaned and bunched 
much better than I can do the job myself, 
and are available in any quantity de- 
sired. 

“Rows are marked off four feet apart 
and the plants are set in the rows about 
20 inches apart. In planting, the best 
method for me has been by hand—the 
transplanter hasn’t proved satisfactory. 
One person carries a bucket of-plants and 
drops them while the other member of 
the two-man planting crew digs the holes 
with a long, straight-handled shovel and 
stamps them in with his foot. 

“The size of my patch varies from year 
to year, depending on how many of the 
old berries are plowed under and how 
many new plants are set out. I have just 
one, seven-acre field this year. In it are 
3000 Catskill plants, 3000 Fairfax, and 
36,000 Premiers, 

“It is my belief that a general fertilizer 
high in nitrogen is much to be preferred 
to nitrogen only for the average straw- 
berry planting. One of the most important 
factors in raising fine plants is to use a 
soil that is high in humus content. I have 
been operating now for four seasons. My 
average production has been about 15,000 
quarts. The volume has been cut consider- 
ably by frosts, leaf beetles, drought, 
grubs, and straw fires. Our largest har- 
vest was 26,000 quarts. 

“When we renew the beds, the rows are 
narrowed down to about a foot in width. 
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SUCCESSFUL ORCHARDS 


@ A “ROUND TABLE” PAGE FOR EVERY GROWER © 


$1.00 


EACH FOR YOUR 
NEW IDEAS 


Here, each month, growers get 
together to discuss experiences 
and ideas. The beginner as well 
as the veteran discovers many 
practical suggestions for better 
and more profitable fruit grow- 
ing. You, too, have some experi- 
ences that will be helpful to fel- 
low growers. Send them—briefly 
written on a penny card is satis- 
factory—to "ROUND TABLE 
EDITOR," AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER, 1370 Ontario St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. One dollar- will 
be paid for each item published 
on this page. 








If rows are thinned less than this width 
and dry weather. comes along as it usually 
does, there won’t be much of a plant row 
for the following season. We rake up and 
haul off the old straw after harvest to 
prevent possible fire damage. Right now, 
I’m mulching on top of the row only. 


Customers of W. H. Hicks, who describes 
his strawberry operations on this page, 
are constantly reminded that fruit will 
be ready for them on June | by the 
prominent sign on his stand shown below. 

















“Each row is picked by two 
one on each side. So that one crew: c 
not interfere with the work of the cue 
in the next row, we have one crew stan 
at one end of the patch and the next cms 
at the other. end. Each picker ca 
own six-quart tray and gets credit for 
work in. a record book at the 
shed. He uses the same number 
the season and gets paid each ev 
each week, or at the end of the | 
whichever ‘he prefers.” 


KILLS. SHOT HOLE BORERS 
WITH HOME-MADE MIXTURE 


“HERE is my method of cont; 
shot hole and other borers i ; 
orchard,” says John Whiteside of Ilin 
“I take a half-gallon of liquid 
sulphur, a quart of hydrated lime, 
ounces of crude carbolic acid, and a 
of flour, first mixing the lime-sulphur am 
carbolic acid together and then the fj 
and hydrated lime, after which 8 
all mixed, stirring well all the time, 
“I paint this material on trees of j 
age, from the bottom of the trunk j 
about 18 inches. The first application 
made in late April and ae 
thereafter until the middle of June. I 
the mixture on the trees as needed, 
can be determined by inspection of the ~ 
trees.” 3 


SANDSTONE GRAVEL AIDS 
OKLAHOMA GRAPE GROWTH 


SOME ideas or practices might be od 
to one grower yet new to hundreds 
of others. Mrs. Emmett Grandstafi, a” 
grape enthusiast of Oklahoma, writes: 
“I am sending word about one of the 
practices followed in my vineyard that has 
proved good for years. When the vineyarl 
was planted, I placed some sandstoné 
gravel and small rocks about the base 
the new vines. This protection kept 
the hot sun and prevented chickens fi 
scratching and pecking at the roots. Ba Z: 
year I have placed more of the gravel 
around the vines until now there 
mound of the gravel about two feet 
around each vine which stops 
growth and helps hold moisture.” 
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HERE'S MR. ALT'S TRUCK 
AND ITS PRICE TAG 


YOU PAY NO MORE rt 
FOR THESE EXTRA VALUE FEATURES IN A (2:3 


1939 DODGE TRUCK 


R. ALT found a tremendous difference in low-priced 

trucks! In dozens of important ways Dodge Leads 

the Field with modern features and advancements that 

save on upkeep, cut gas and oil costs, and assure long 
life and trouble-free performance. 

These husky new Dodge Trucks even LOOK more up- 

to-date and dependable. And just wait until you get behind 


Swtt  —— 





Look at This Big Luxurious Cab. It has a 
wider seat! Broader side windows. A higher, 
wider windshield that opens. More “overhead” 
height—you're cooler in summer. Insulated floor 
and dash. It’s really fun to drive this truck. 


Here’s the Truck Axle for Farmers. You 
can take out and replace the entire differential 
and pinion shaft assembly without even jacking 
up the wheels on any 154, 2 or 3-ton Dodge. 


Dodge Stake Bodies are Sturdier. You'll 
see why when you examine this truck. Husky 
steel stake posts. Heavier hardware. Full- 
length hinge pins. Tremendous extra value, 
yet Dodge trucks are priced with the:lowest. 


at 9, : 
quip, deraj tay “tFoi 


PRICED WITH 
THE LOWEST 


the wheel and feel real Dodge-engineered performance. 
You'll hardly believe you’re in a truck—these new Dodges 
are so smooth and easy to handle. 

Go to your Dodge Dealer’s and discover how much 
more you get for your money in a Dodge. The features 
shown below are just a few of the many outstanding 
advancements in 1939 Dodge Trucks. 


SEK NE 
WA 


7 Engines! Each Dodge truck has its own size 
of engine, especially designed for the capacity 
of the unit. 7 Engines for different truck capaci- 
ties means better performance and greater 
economy in every Dodge truck! 


AMOLA STEEL in Vital Units. The 
greatest metallurgical advance in years, 
introduced in truck construction by Dodge 
engineers. No other steel is like it. 





WITH DOW 
“MIKE” 
SULFUR 


The best defense is a vigorous 
offense. Get the jump on brown 
rot and apple scab before they start 
in your orchard. Spray with DOW 
“MIKE’’ SULFUR. 


HIGH TOXICITY 
WITHOUT INJURY 
‘MIKE’ SULFUR gives you high tox- 
icity and effective control without 
the danger of burning foliage. It 
consists of more than 95% active 
sulfur. Every particle actively 
protects. ‘MIKE’ SULFUR contains 
no caustic materials to hinder leaf 
development and reduce food 
supply. Trees sprayed with ‘MIKE’ 
SULFUR develop more leaves per 
spur, mature a better grade of 


fruit than when caustic spray ma- 
terials are used. 


Visit exhibits of The Dow Chemical 
Company and its Great Western Electro- 
Chemical Company Division, at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 

Branch Sales Offices: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 

York City—Second and Madison Streets, St. Louis 
—Field Building, Chicago 


THERE IS A 


DOW INSECTICIDE 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 








more than 15 times finer than 325° 
mesh sulfur. Only an extremely fine © 
material like “MIKE” rUR— 


Resists washing by rein | 
Wets instantly 
Goes into suspension—even 4 
without an agitator a 
Remains free-flowing 








